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THE POETRY OF MR. A. C. BENSON 

Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson is a lyrist of gentle emotions 
remembered in utter tranquillity. In his five books of verse, 
"Poems," "Lyrics," "Lord Vyet," "The Professor," and 
"Peace and Other Poems," dated respectively 1893, 1895, 1897, 
1900, and 1905, he has published about two hundred and sixty 
poems, with few exceptions lyrics of average brevity. Some- 
times in the subjects he most often chooses — the little things of 
Nature, the pain and brevity of human life, the ever-present shad- 
ow of the grave, the joys of companionship, sustenance by faith, 
the poets and their art — his treatment becomes so objective that 
it is difficult to say whether or not the lyrical element is still pres- 
ent, whether the lyrics are not lyrics only in form. 

Mr. Benson seldom essays narrative poetry, and such experi- 
ments as he has made in it seem to me to remain experiments. 
"Lord Vyet," which he has chosen to lead and give title to his 
verses collected in 1897, is an undistinguised poem, audits half- 
dozen fellow narratives among his poems are few of them more 
distinguished. "The Professor" might be called a narrative, as 
its sequence of lyrics sets forth episodes in the life of two people, 
suggesting, if not telling, a story. However, one lyric does not 
lead into another, and each, if it appeared independently, would 
stand by itself. The truth is that several did appear in Mr. 
Benson's earlier collections of verse and are here gathered togeth- 
er in a sequence and made to take part in revealing the timorous 
love of a self-doubtful recluse. "The Professor' ' is not a success, 
though there are among its lyrics of differing form several indi- 
vidual poems beautiful rhythmically and imaginatively. "Thomas 
Gray," the longest poem that Mr. Benson has published, is narra- 
tive only in form. Although it follows Gray's life, it follows it 
far from closely, and its interest springs from its critical exposi- 
tion of Gray's character and not from its telling of his life. If 
Mr. Benson's narrative poetry were his all, I should not now be 
writing of him ; for to me it seems no more than workmanlike 
verse. 
It is as a meditative lyrist, as an elegiac, critical and descrip- 
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tive poet that Mr. Benson most attains. He is content to write 
of only those things he has lived, and his life, he tells us frank- 
ly, has been "uneventful and sheltered." His life has been lived 
largely in rural England and it is of the little things of a life 
lived in rural England that he most often writes. There is, of 
course, room for the great emotions in such a life, but Mr. Benson 
habitually — though there are exceptions — refuses to plumb the 
deeps of human feeling, solacing himself with the contemplation 
of things that to many would seem trivial. But so, too, did Jane 
Austen refuse. Let all ready to depreciate the miniaturist of the 
commonplace remember her ! A triviality of subject that can sub- 
merge the imagination and style of the true artist is as yet unre- 
corded. Fancy is more natural to the treatment of such subjects 
as Mr. Benson chooses than imagination, but to Mr. Benson im- 
agination is not always denied. Always he is the artist, and 
back of the artist is a personality that colors his poetry; so that 
we cannot take it objectively alone, but must be interested in the 
man that is there. His personality is no dominant one, but it 
is distinct, clearly defined. 

Very many of Mr. Benson's verses are of the little things of 
out-of-doors, — the "soft-thunder" of the bee's wings that cleans 
the dust from the floor over which it poises humming, the knap- 
weed that the sheep have left uncropt, the toad that sallies out 
of the poet's larkspur at twilight, the mole that scores his sloping 
park, the carrier-pigeon that he shoots by mistake when it was 
hastening home with a message tied to its wing — in short, such 
things as Gilbert White loved. About these things Mr. Benson 
writes always with a keenness of observation that is almost sci- 
entifically precise, and at times with a whimsicality of affection 
that carries his verse over the borders of poetry into vers de so- 
ciete. as in his truthful, taking "Cat." Of course, larger themes 
inspire him — the silent bent shepherd of the downs, the leap of 
the spirit in the presence of dawn, the loneliness that strikes 
to the heart of the wayfarer on waste land by the sea, but his 
characteristic nature poem is a poem descriptive of little things. 
So keenly do little things appeal to him that even when his in- 
spiration is large, as the inspiration of spring, he must belittle it 
in his expression of it by the use of dwindling symbols such as 
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the rose that "has hopes of being crowned," the foxglove that 
"dreams of purple bells," the brown seed that "bursts his ar- 
moured cap. ' ' In prose as well as in verse Mr. Benson owns this 
love of little things. In an essay on Marvell's poems Mr. Benson 
writes that he is drawn to Marvell by Marvell's love of the coun- 
tryside that he loves. This that he writes of Marvell describes 
his own verse dealing with the little things of nature, as well 
as testifies to the sincerity of his love for these things: "The 
aspects of the country on which he dwells with deepest pleasure 
— and here lies the charm — are not of nature in her sublimer 
or more elated moods, but the gentler and more pastoral ele- 
ments, that are apt to pass unnoticed at the time by all but the 
true lovers of the quiet countryside, and crowd in upon the mind 
when surfeited by the wilder glories of peak and precipice, or 
when tropical luxuriance side by side with tropical aridity blinds 
and depresses the sense." In "A Canticle of Common Things" 
and in a score of poems else, this same love of little things is re- 
vealed. Mr. Benson yearns for a simple life ; he would live, had 
he his will, "In an old stone grange on a Yorkshire hill," with 
"a waft of heather over the hill," where he could see a breezy 
down over his tree-tops, among people he knew all. In such a 
home he would sit in winter-time by a clear fire and read some 
"good grave book" and write his verses "with careless speed." 
The poem from which I quote, "My Will," is Mr. Benson at his 
best. 

Mr. Benson knows England well. He was born where Hamp- 
shire and Surrey and Berkshire meet, and he lived there until 
1873 when his father, head-master at Wellington College since 
1859, left Wellington for Lincoln. From Lincoln he went with 
his father, in 1877, to Truro in Cornwall. Meanwhile he had spent 
much time in Buckinghamshire while a schoolboy at Eton, and 
during his mastership there he got to know the neighboring coun- 
ties. In 1 88 1 he went from Eton to Cambridge, and in 1883 his 
father's appointment as Archbishop of Canterbury drew him to 
Surrey. Of Yorkshire stock on both sides, Mr. Benson has vis- 
ited frequently among his kinsmen in the Ridings, and vacations 
have taken him to the Lake Country, Scotland, and Wales. Lon- 
don, of course, he knows, but not to love overmuch. Mr. Ben- 
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son's life has thus brought him in contact with many classes of 
English people and has familiarized him with all the typical as- 
pects of the English countryside. He knows drained fenland in 
Lincolnshire and the valleys of Cornwall, Berkshire downs and 
Eton lawns, suburban Surrey and Yorkshire dales, Cambridge 
cloisters and Cumbrian fells. For a time his home was in that 
heart of England town of Winchester. His trips abroad, so far 
as his verses indicate, have taken him along the routes of the 
ordinary tours. Switzerland, Italy and France have left some 
slight impress on his verse, but it is in the main English — more 
than in the main English — English to the core, instinct with the 
spirit of that country life that all the cultivated world envies 
Englishmen. He loves English gardens, English lawns, English 
downs, English dales, but not — ^apparently — the sea. At least 
there is seldom in his record of the sea that sea-exultant spirit 
that seems the Englishman's by birthright. In this alone he 
fails to be typically English. All other parts of England that 
he writes about are England at her best, although it is generally 
only glimpses, not great views, that he allows us. 

The poem most characteristic of Mr. Benson begins with a 
description of nature, seemingly for its own sake, and then 
shifts to the statement of a condition of human life to which the 
opening decription stands in the relation of symbol. The beau- 
tiful poem that stands first in his "Poems" (1893) is typical. 
It is in blank verse and entitled "Fritillaries." It opens with 
the description of the poet's meeting with a countryman who is 
trying to sell snakehead blooms, which he had gathered in a 
croft near Easham over the Oxford downs. No one in the city 
had cared for the "rare outlandish things," but the poet, passing 
often, at last takes pity on the man and buys them — 

withered, dry 
Faint-tinted, spotted like an ocelot's slcin, 
Streaked like a banded viper, with their lean, 
Sleek stalks ; uncanny, indeterminate. 

The snakehead and their seller are likened to the poet who, 
too, brings 

From his austere, unenvied reverie 
Strange growths 
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to an "indifferent world," or 

Echoes of the eternal voice 
Half heard through April woodlands, sounds of wind 
And bubbling streams. 

"But the world will none of these." Like the downsman with 
his unsaleable blooms, 

so the wistful poet is disowned, 
Draws baclc into himself and drowns his soul 
In some ethereal vision; to the sea 
He hears the streams grow larger, feels the day 
Shine purer, though uncleanly voices call. 
And though the funeral horns blow harsh and high, 
He sees the smile upon the face of God. 

Sometimes from drawing such a parallel between the life of 
nature and the human life he turns to moral apostrophe in the 
last stanza, as in "In the Pinewood. " Reemploys a like method 
at the end of "The Thistledown," but still earlier in the poem he 
had employed another form of his favorite principle of contrast. 
He opens an old book and finds a thistledown flattened out in it 
that he had imprisoned there ten years before on a railway jour- 
ney. The recovery brings before him ten years ago; he con- 
trasts his surroundings now and those, that time and this. For- 
tunately Mr. Benson sometimes leaves off the parallel, more 
often in the later poems than in the earlier ones. It is want- 
ing altogether in "The Shepherd," "The Owl," "The Hawk," 
and it is only implied in "Hidden Life," where there is a fine 
parallel of a merely decorative kind. The comparison is of the 
earth shuddering "with a keen delight" as she nestles in "her 
robe of snow" to the swimmer who feels "the fresh luxurious 
chill" of the weir. These various manifestations of the habit 
of paralleling some description of nature to some phase of human 
life seems to be but an extension of a manner common in the 
sonnet, where octave and sestette stand in a kindred contrast. 
The danger of the habit is that the poem whose spirit the con- 
trast is, may degenerate from lyric to epigram, and prolonged 
rather than pointed epigram at that. The habit has weakened 
many verses of Mr. Benson's that might have been right poetry. 

Mr. Benson is fond of writing poetry on definite places, 
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which he sometimes names, and always particularly describes. 
Such are "Chalvey Stream," reminiscent in subject and in a 
manner of a more famous brook; "In the South," In Exile," 
Saint Luke's Summer," and the fine "My Will" that I have 
quoted from above. This last poem inevitably suggests Pope and 
Pomfret, among other eighteenth century writers of country 
homes, and that nineteenth century devotee to things Augustan, 
Mr. Austin Dobson. In his love of gardens and of their old fash- 
ioned flowers, a love antecedent to our modern garden craze, Mr. 
Benson recalls the eighteenth century, as he recalls it now and 
then by his diction. Again Mr. Benson is very modern. He 
has written several poems in which laws of science discovered 
only in our day give him his images. He has written verse on 
railways and railway journeying. Most notable of his attempts 
to conceive of a train as the subject for poetry is this, describ- 
ing its passage at night through the country: 

But best of all, when, in the sullen night, 
Along the dim embankment hung in air. 

Shoots the red streamer, linked with cheerful light: 
The wide-flung furnace glare 

Lights the dim hedges and the rolling steam : — 
Then passes, and in narrowing distance dies, 

Tracked by the watchful lanterns' gleam — 
Two red, resentful eyes. 

Another sort of poem that Mr. Benson writes may be represent- 
ed by "Old Nests." He sees a "sodden crumbling nest" in a 
hedge-row and thinks of the birds that have built it and tended 
their young there, and how, if the old and young meet again, 
the latter may greet their sires "as strangers, even foes." Then 
comes the human application : 

The nest is down : the dream is o'er : 

Do we, too, love because we must ? 
Or shall the fruit our passion bore. 

Be quickened, when the heart is dust? 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Benson is saddened by the unchristian 
way of nature, as must be every man that sentimentalizes about 
nature. But what about his facts ? Does the first repulse of 
family love come from young bird or from old ? From the old, 
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say most observers, both to-day, and yesterday and the day be- 
fore. So said Gilbert White, who was much interested in stor- 
ge and antistorge. The real pathos lies in the human lament 
over selfishness. Mr. Benson himself recognizes that it is only 
for a moment that nature can bear "the aspect of unselfish- 
ness," and even at these altruistic moments it is only "the as- 
pect of unselfishness," not unselfishness. Contrast these verses 
with Mr. Meredith's on shrike-butchered finch and hunted fox 
and learn that it is well that Nature is a "mother whom no 
cry can melt." Why should a healthy man such as Mr. Ben- 
son deplore the shamelessness of Nature, her "intolerant mirth. " 
The pain and the uncertainty and the brevity of life are a con- 
stant realization of Mr. Benson's, though this realization is un- 
accompanied by morbid thought. Yet is it not contrary to the 
way of nature that the grave should cast its shadow before a 
man in the noon of life? Certainly Mr. Benson was not kindled 
into poetry in his earlier years by thoughts of death, the undoer, 
save in a sonnet or two, most of his verse of such inspiration 
attaining to nothing higher than careful verse. In what are 
presumably poems written in later life, now collected in "Peace 
and Other Poems," such thoughts do truly inspire him. Death is 
nearer, in some moods near enough to startle, in others near 
enough to stir him to the depths. But I shall not dwell on 
these poems. They do not reveal him at his best, as poems of 
similar inspiration do Mr. A. E. Housman. Death, the recon- 
ciler, is to Mr. Benson a surer inspiration. Like Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Benson is seeking peace and rest, that peace and rest that 
both find in Wordsworth, whose infinite health is not only 
peace and rest, but never-failing refreshment to their drooping 
spirits. The rest they seek generally, however, is not his, the 
rest after labor, but the rest from labor, too often merely the 
rest that comes with freedom from pain and discontent. But 
in this last volume, "Peace and Other Poems," Mr. Benson is 
higher hearted, finding now a peace that is 

Not dull content that comes when ardours cease, 
But peace divinely bright, unconquerable peace. 

Death that brings rest and peace and reconcilement is, as I have 
said, a frequent inspiration of Mr. Benson's. So great is his 
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longing for rest that he can write, forgetting for a moment the 
faith by which he has lived : 

Tho' the host that none can number 

Greet upon the joyful shore, 
I should be content to slumber 

Evermore. 

I hate to quote lines so poor from Mr. Benson, especially as they 
bring to a close a fine poem, "In Eton Churchyard," but their 
sentiment, for the very reason that it is the obverse of that of 
many hymns, naturally falls into words that, poor in themselves, 
are hallowed by association with hymns held dear, and act, per- 
haps, to the poet's mind as a palliative to the unchurchly sen- 
timent. Such lines weigh the close of the poem down to ordi- 
nary hymn level. It is such lapses as this that make me uncom- 
fortably aware that Mr. Benson's poetry has some of the trivi- 
alities as well as much of the beauty of that life of the cathedral 
close of which it is an expression. 

The mood that anticipates life after death is, of course, more 
common in his poetry than this that would be content with the 
mere snuffing of the candle. Such mood leads him to the hope 
— common and commonplace enough — that after the winter 
of death the soul will "awaken stronger" in the spring of "life 
again." To him, in this mood of reconcilement, a smile "ripples 
all the face of Death." What seems tome his finest passage in- 
spired by death is recorded in the sonnet "Death". The picture 
is of the soul "dizzied with the din of death" : 

Then, in one glowing instant, that atones 
For woe and fear, made one with life and light, 
He watches, as he hangs in wondering ease, 
Poised in the dusk, the red earth with her seas 
And islands, snowy poles and sunlit zones, 
Thunder and heave and leap across the night. 

It is but seldom that such passages occur in his definitely ele- 
giac poems, where he infrequently rises above good workmanship 
and conventionally proper feeling. 

Mr. Benson's verses whose subjects are companionship are of 
a higher order. The most charming of these is "To the Lady 
Kitty," verses that record the loss of sovereignty by a little girl 
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just grown out of a fascinating childhood and now restless and 
ill. As happy in their way are his dedications, to his father, to 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and to the Honorable Maurice Baring. There 
is here, as in so many of these poems of companionship, a frank 
recognition of dependence for a large share of happiness on inti- 
mates, a revelation of a nature that admits the need of close friends. 
There are inevitably here and there references to Eton, where 
he was Master so many years, to its "grave shade august," its 
quiet gardens, its smooth lawns, its cloisters, its minster tower, 
but there are in all his poems that I have read but six with spec- 
ial reference to school. And of these, three were unwritten un- 
til he was deeply stirred by leaving the work he had followed so 
many years. Of the earlier three, one was suggested by a foot- 
ball game, the thought underlying another comes from translating 
Caesar and the third is sprung of the weariness of the teacher 
when lessons end at twilight. Only in the last of these is the 
schoolmaster unmasked. But if there is but one direct revela- 
tion of Mr. Benson, the schoolmaster, there are many revelations 
of Mr. Benson the lover of things scholarly. It is in prose, how- 
ever, in the story of "The Hill of Trouble" that he owns this 
love most charmingly. I cannot be wrong when I ask you to read 
"Mr. Benson" where Mr. Benson writes "he" in this passage I 
quote : 

"He loved the quiet College life, the familiar talk with those he 
knew. He loved the great plenty of books and the discourse of 
simple and wise men. He loved the fresh bright hours of solita- 
ry work, the shady College garden, with its butts and meadows, 
bordered by ancient walks. He loved to sit at meat in the cool 
and spacious hall ; and he loved, too, the dark, high-roofed College 
Church, and his own. . . . stall with the service-books in due 
order, the low music of the organ, and the sweet singing of the 
choir." 

Like his fellow Wordsworthian, Mr. William Watson, Mr. 
Benson writes little love verse. Both perhaps consciously avoid 
the topic, although surely not for Wordswoi^th's reason. Mr. 
Benson has suggested his reason in "A Recantation: " 

What was it held me back ? The chilly fear 
That shrinks within itself, and dreads the touch 

Of those warm hands that make the world too near, 
And loved, alas, too much. 
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He states clearly that it is not asceticism that forbids this love, 
"Not the lone rapture of the aspiring saint," but an unconquer- 
able disposition to hesitate, to count the cost. Love would 
make "the world too near, and loved, alas, too much." If he 
keeps down his feelings, refusing to allow them to control his 
acts, he doubtless likewise keeps down his feelings when 
he is composing his verse. Outside of "The Professor" 
there are scarcely ten poems out of all that I have seen 
that can be called love verse, and not one of these is pas- 
sionate. Passion he would rigorously exclude from his life, he 
tells us in "The Professor." In this sequence are revelations 
of a love that hesitates, that keeps itself well in hand, only to 
find that when it does partly free itself for an ecstatic little 
while that it is not returned, that its seeming answer was pro- 
voked not by love, but half by her own dream, half by his 
fame, which she was proud to have laid at her feet. He is 
afraid of love, as he tells in "On the Hill," where he realizes that 

they on earth of love afraid 
Are half afraid of heaven. 

This is one of Mr. Benson's most certain poems, a poem that 
by its bare diction and restrained feeling takes place in mem- 
ory with the love-verses of "A Shropshire Lad." 

Mr. Benson has frankly confessed his need of the love of his 
fellows, just as he has frankly avoided passion. He is very out- 
spoken in his love of God, although as he has grown older I think 
I notice a franker expression of doubt. But in his earlier verse 
that reverence, that belief in the righteousness of nature, that 
persists — though questioned — to the end, is almost never in 
question. To his first collection of verse, dedicated to his father 
(1893), he prefaces a statement of his attitude towards art and 
life. Here Mr. Benson reveals himself very evidently the son of 
that Archbishop of Canterbury who in our day has revealed the 
deepest religious temperament, owning that he "believes in Di- 
vine guidance even more than in human insight, in men even 
more than in man : if he has failed to indicate this, it is from 
his deficiency in the power of expression, more than from any 
want of deep conviction." All that Mr. Benson writes is writ- 
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ten reverently, and many verses in poems of nature and criti- 
cism end on a note of supplication. A large number of poems 
are devoted to expressing his religious feeling, and this alone. 
I think these are not among his best verses, as I think those na- 
ture verses are not that, after winning an appreciative reading 
for their loving description of nature, jar at the end by reveal- 
ing that that description has been used only as a metaphor of 
some commonplace moral. 
Mr. Benson owns, 

I, like the brooding bird, was prest 
Warm and fond in a narrow nest, 
Sweetly bound in a simple round, 
Under the shadow of mellow towers. 

Born to the cathedral close he has remained its poet, truly his 
father's son — 

Your son who loves his childhood's creed 
Because you loved it, made it dear. 

Once it was not only because his father loved it, but because 
his faith was sure. He tells the dragon-fly — 

One hath made thee and one shall save ; 
Dream in the sunlight and ask no more. 

Though such unquestioning faith must inevitably become ques- 
tioning, Mr. Benson still holds to a creed whose orthodoxy only 
the most critical may find at fault. At the close of his essay 
on Henry More, the Platonist, he wrote: "To gain a true stand- 
ard; to trace the permanent elements; to fight the darkness 
at every inch: this is to live life at the uttermost. . . . 
To live in the world and not be of it. . . . this is the secret 
of the light that emanates from but is not confined to heaven. ' ' 
These are the ideals he lives by — ■ these the ideals of his verse. 
I have said that Mr. Benson's attitude is always reverent, to- 
wards nature, towards life, towards God. It is as reverent to- 
wards his art and the masters of his art. How reverent it is and 
how nearly at one artistic feeling is with religious feeling is in- 
stanced in "The Artist in Church," where the poet prays Lord 
Christ — 
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For us with our awakened eyes, 
With skilled and careful hands, 
Who harvest from the sunset skies 
A sense of gracious mysteries. 
Thou hast no dear commands? 

Realism in life and realism in art are equally repugnant to him. 
He "deems that knowledge bitter sweet, Can rust and rot the 
bars of right," and that "When faith and virtue falter, truth Is 
handmaid to the hags of night. " He demands that the poet 

Shall be great, and something more than great, 
But human first : and nought of human known 
Shall slip unnoted from his meshes thrown 
With weary hand in secret seas of fate. 

Mr. Benson, whom here again I must liken to Mr. Watson, 
has written much about the English poets, and this critical 
verse is of high quality, as is his critical prose, notably his Life 
of Edward FitzGerald. Very many of the poets he interprets 
were very eccentric, if not partly mad. He seems drawn to 
strange natures. In the preface to his "Essays" (1896) which 
reveal his creed of living and his preferences in literature, if not 
his personality, more fully than do his poems, he writes: "Mys- 
tery, unexplicable reticence, haughty austerity, have a fascination 
in life and in literature, that is sometimes denied to sanguine 
strength and easy volubility." Yet Mr. Benson is strongly de- 
nunciatory of morbidity. "I am well aware," he writes, "that 
vitality and majesty are the primary qualities to demand both in 
life and literature. I have nothing but rebellious horror for the 
view that languor, if only it be subtle and serpentine, is in itself 
admirable." 

It may be that it is "mystery, inexplicable reticence, haugh- 
ty austerity" that attract Mr. Benson to Omar Khayyam, Fitz- 
Gerald, Keats, Coleridge, Cowper, Gray, Collins, Dean Swift 
— whom he has criticized in verse — but these were certainly not 
the qualities that impelled him to study Gilbert White, but that 
loving particularity that so distinguished the curate of Selborne, 
and so distinguishes Mr. Benson himself. With interest no less 
keen that White's, Mr. Benson has watched "beside the hanger's 
foot, The quivering kestrel hung aloft the skies;" he has haunted 
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Gray's haunts, and sought Chichester, not so much for its min- 
ster tower and red roofs as for its associations with Collins. Col- 
lins and Gray have occupied much of Mr. Benson's attention. 
Gray has inspired him to a prose essay, a sonnet and a long 
blank verse monologue, and Collins to one lyric which is long 
enough to reveal those powers that never reached full power. 
There is perhaps no single phrase in this poem that character- 
izes Collins' poetry as Mr. Watson's "lonely vesper chime" 
characterizes it, but the poet is more adequately interpreted. 
Collins' historical position is thus distinctly put — 

Thine was the pain that startled eyes to see 
The larger range of undiscovered art, 
Though the blind world in critic mockery 
Curbed the fierce beat of thy prophetic heart. 

Cowper is addressed as "Poet of home, green walks and fireside 
ease;" Coleridge's "royal messages" seems to him to "have 
streamed to waste" and to have left Colerige 

as on barren sands 
The mouldering porch of ancient kings 
In gorgeous desolation stands, 
And points to far and fallen things. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Benson is interested in the man as 
well as in the artist in these poets he ponders on. It is a part of 
his philosophy so to consider them and he deprecates the "fever- 
ish tendency at the present day among the writers to be artist 
first, and man afterwards with such shreds of time as are left." 
Mr. Benson knows well the usually read classical writers. 
Homer he mentions, as should be, with reverence; Vergil, with 
fellow-feeling; and to Catullus and Propertius he refers with 
admiration, though none of their "unchastened fire" warm his 
own writings. It is Mr. Benson's temperament and his sacer- 
dotal environment that have given his poetry its reserve and re- 
straint, classical qualities, but undoubtedly he owes something 
of the clearness of outline of his poems to the classics. Of Eng- 
lish poets, it is with those least romantic in form that Mr. Ben- 
son is in sympathy. Collins, Gray, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Arnold, he quotes frequently ; and although I notice but one re- 
27 
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ference to "lonicus," I sometimes feel that this true poet Wil- 
liam (Johnson) Cory, who preceeded Mr. Benson as Eton boy, 
King's College Scholar at Cambridge and master at Eton, has 
left some impress on his successor. 

About his art Mr. Benson has written much, as I said 
before, and about his own attempts in that art he has also 
written. In his "Essays" he puts himself by implication 
among the class for whom he there writes, "not very large 
or important perhaps, haunted by a native instinct for literature, 
a relish for fine phrases, a hankering for style ^ — to whom 
the manner of saying a thing is as important, or more impor- 
tant, than the matter." "Vespers" and "Winter Harvests" 
and "Waste" are poems on which he writes finely of his art. Of 
his own performance he has written modestly indeed. He 
"tunes" and "turns" his "careful note;" his verse is but a 
"thin harvest of laborious days: " 

I can sing as sings the prudent bee, 
As hour by patient hour he goes and comes, 
Bearing the golden dust from tree to tree, 
Labours in hope, and as he labours hums, — 

disclaiming the possession of anything of the song of night- 
ingale, thrush, dove or owl. His conscientious craftsmanship, 
his careful hoarding of every poetical conception that visits him, 
he records in "Utterance," lamenting that even with all his ef- 
fort he cannot "frame a music of his own." In the moods in 
which such lines are written he is hardly just to himself. There 
is some accent of the dove-note in his poetry and the lines he 
writes to the dove may be appropriated to his own "soft lay of 
intimate delight. Of rapturous solitude, and gracious love." 

I have written very little of the verse-forms that Mr. Benson 
chooses. His sonnets, of which there are many, are of very un- 
equal execution. He is very fond of the stanzas in which Gray 
wrote his "Elegy," and of a variation of this form in which the 
accents in the fourth line are reduced from the usual five to 
three and frequent trochaic license permitted in the first foot 
of each line. The octosyllabic four line stanza with alternate 
rhymes is another form that he often uses. When he attempts 
song forms he is not markedly successful in technique, but in 
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almost all the authoritative forms of English poetry he is thor- 
oughly at ease. 

Few of Mr. Benson's verses are very notable, few are failures, 
a very large number belong to poetry. Few of his lines are very 
bad and correspondingly few are great. I carry in memory 

The phantom moon half-hearted cUmbs 
Above the ploughlands, large and low ; 
and 

Left to herself, how musical of mood 

The world's old heart, beside her chosen shore ; 

and the lines I quoted before — 

And they on earth of love afraid 
Are half afraid of heaven ; 
and 

Long is delight and short the hour of woe ; 

and but few more. Yet I remember the thought of a number 
of his verses, and of them the first that comes to me when I think 
of Mr. Benson is "My Will," recording that dream of the ideal 
home that all men dream, and that reality of the home that all 
men find in the grave. In the preface to the "Poems" of 1893 
Mr. Benson claimed that he had tried, "with his eye on life, to 
present certain aspects of men and nature that have come home 
to him with force in an uneventful and sheltered existence. The 
poems make no claim to be a coherent philosophy; they are 
merely an individual expression of a little share in the great in- 
heritance of life." What he would have them he feels that they 
are not, but he must recognize that he has presented his "little 
share" with dignity and charm. 

His five volumes of verse show no consistent development in 
his art though they show that their author has developed as 
man. "Lyrics," (1895) like so many second books, is not as a 
whole on so high a level as "Poems" (1893); "Lord Vyet" (1897) 
is up to the level of "Poems;" but "The Professor" (1900) 
again marks a depression. "Peace and Other Poems" (1905) is 
of finer metal, its title-poem ringing sterling true. Mr. Benson 
is not a man to whom we may look for better work in verse 
than he has done, but there is every reason to believe that he 
will continue to write finely. The poem that opens his first vol- 
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ume, "Fritillaries," gives you a definite sense of Mr. Benson's 
quality and with me that impression remains even now as I 
read his verses as they appear in the magazines. "Fritillaries" 
is not only indicative of the kind of verses Mr. Benson writes 
most frequently, nature description ending with the compari- 
son "and as this thing in nature so this habit in man," but it 
indicates as well something of the charateristics of the poet. 
It is a sensitive, shy nature that he bares in his verses; his at- 
titude toward life is wistful ; he has himself written himself 
down as "the wistful poet; " wistful, kind, reverent, heartful of 
interest in little things— such seems to me the poet that has giv- 
en us these verses. His style in presenting the "uneventful and 
sheltered life" of England's countryside is simple, sometimes 
simple to austerity, at other times simple with the simplicity 
of country things. It suggests now the cloister, now the lawns 
of home. In the cathedral close cloister looks out on home and 
home on cloister. Mr. Benson is the poet of the cathedral close, 
a place nearest England's heart. Since the close lies in the 
shadow of the cathedral, the cathedral's romantic beauties of 
color and form are constantly before him that lives in the close. 
We wonder, then, that he does not go further and sing us the organ 
music of cathedral service, and paint us the cathedral's old beau- 
ty in the sunset glow, its rose-grey walls and windows of mel- 
lowed crimson and rich green. We wonder that the mysticism 
that seeks so wistful an expression in his essays and tales, 
the mysticism that the symbols of mediaeval religion must sug- 
gest, has found so little expression in his verses. For the ro- 
mantic and mystical are as present to the cathedral close as are 
the ascetic and simple. 

Note. — I am not concerned here with Mr. Benson's prose 
save as it bears upon his poetry, but it may be interesting to 
some to have a complete list of his books. Besides the five 
volumes of poems noted he has published "Memoirs of Arthur 
Hamilton," 1886; "Archbishop Laud; A Study," 1887; "Men 
of Might" (with H. F. Latham), 1890; "Essays," 1896; "The 
Life of Edward White Benson," 1899; "Fasti Etonenses," 1899; 
"The Schoolmaster," 1902 (one of the sanest and most help- 
ful pedagogic books) ; "The Hill of Trouble," 1903 (mystical 
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short tales); "Tennyson," 1904 ("Little Biographies" Series); 
"Rossetti," 1904 (English Men of Letters Series) and "The 
Isles of Sunset, "1904 (a second collection of mystical tales). 
There have recently appeared his "Walter Pater" in "The En- 
glish Men of Letters Series," and "From a College Window," 
a series of moralizing essays that have just finished running in 
The Cornhill ; and there is announced the biography of Queen 
Victoria, on which he is working with Lord Esher. Mr. Ben- 
son is not to be confused with his two brothers, both novel- 
ists — Mr. E. F. Benson, the author of "Dodo" and "The Re- 
lentless City," and Mr. Robert Hugh Benson, the author of 
"The King's Achievement," whose conversion from the Angli- 
can to the Roman Catholic Church brought forth a number of 
misleading paragraphs in American newspapers two years ago. 
Mr. R. H. Benson is now a Catholic priest. 

How high the esteem in which Mr. A. C. Benson was held 
as teacher at Eton is shown by the following sonnet in the Lon- 
don Spectator of December 5, 1903 : 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
Etonia Discetidenti 

Friend, " he shall reign who wonders," is it so .? 
Then you have made us kings, who thrilled to hear 
Your golden legends, as you brought so near 
The shadowy past, and left our hearts aglow. 
And all, to whom you gave the wish to know 
Realms undivined, because you held them dear, 
Quickened to love and trust and persevere, 
Would thank you once to-day before you go. 
And yet because your every thought was kind, 
And you, alike to age and youth allied, 
Believed the good to which our eyes were blind. 
Inspired the peace our petty lives belied, 
Friend of the liberal and the loving mind, 
'Tis only we that pass, but you abide. 

Etonce, Fundatoris die natali. 

He is now Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he 
lectures on "Modern English Poetry." 

Cornelius Weygandt. 
The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 



